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over the Deists in an argument which was
worked out by 1740, the most effective
champion on the side of revelation being
Bishop Butler with his immortal " Analogy."
Now Deism was a form of the prevailing opti-
mism ; it preached the benevolence of an
impersonal God. In opposing it the orthodox
reasoners, perhaps* inevitably, shook the
current optimism. Butler himself was prone
to despondency, as when he uttered his
famous lament over " the general decay of
religion in this nation." But it was not
only the thinkers who were losing their
buoyancy. Throughout Europe the same
sense of sadness was experienced. The thought
that all is for the best in the world, which
had been current both among the religious
and the non-religious, was ceasing to seem
plausible, just as the optimism of Browning
sounds hollow to our generation. Voltaire
made it the butt of his satire in " Candide,"
and so gave voice to the common feeling
of disappointment with life. But there was
a darker side to this reaction in thought.
Men came to live under the fear of death.
It was a topic which had an extraordinary
vogue in the literature of the middle of the
eighteenth century. Blair's " Grave," Har-
vey's " Meditations among the Tombs,"